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Library Science 


PRESENTING ALABAMA AUTHORS ‘% 


One has to be a librarian only a short time to become aware of the 
dearth of biographical material about authors, and particularly local or 
“frst book” ones. The request for such information comes largely from 
students and club women, two classes to be reckoned with, and when the 


jacket of a book reveals little about the author, the librarian is frequently 


stumped. Hence this issue of The Alabama Librarian devoted exclusively 


to contemporary Alabama authors. 


In defining Alabama authors, we have naturally included those who were 
born in the State, but we have also admitted those who were born elsewhere 
provided they are now living and writing in Alabama. The majority are 
novelists or creative writers. The historians, who are quite active, are being 
saved for a future issue. There has been no attempt to include everyone who 
has written a book. There have been some who have declined to be included 
—for reasons unknown; and though most of the sketches have been written 
by the authors themselves in the first person, two or three have been written 
by The Alabama Librarian staff. 


It was in the ‘nineties that a South Carolina poet by the name of J. 

Gordon Coogler made the famous statement, “Alas for the South, her books 

have grown fewer, She was never much given to literature.” This seems to 

be no longer the case. The literary renascence begun in the ‘twenties with 

books by Southerners and about the South has continued, and Alabama is 

doing her share. We have produced no Thomas Wolfes or Margaret Mit- 

chells, no Pulitzer or Nobel prize winners, but in many communities over 

kers, the State there are groups interested in writing and producing books. The 


Of- ra ; : ‘ 
$2.00 influence of Hudson Strode—not a creative writer himself—has had a tremen- 


ytion 
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dous effect on his more creative students, a number of whom are included in 


this collection of writers. 


There are few poets; one of the outstanding ones is Andrew Glaze, whose 
verse has appeared in the New Yorker and in anthologies by New Directio 1s, 
Though termed perhaps avant-garde, he is one of the rising new intellectuals 
who should be watched. There are no great biographers like Douglas South- 
all Freeman, no editors like Jonathan Daniels or Ralph McGill. A well- 
known columnist is John Temple Graves who is widely read and quoted 
throughout the South. Dr. Henry Edmonds, a Presbyterian minister of Bir- 


mingham, has written and compiled many books of a religious and inspira- 


tional nature. 


Alabama has taken considerable interest in the past few years in its own 
history. The Alabama Historical Association now comprises some eleven hun- 
dred members; the Birmingham Historical Society several hundred. Follow- 
ing her husband, Marie Bankhead Owen has continued compiling the history 
of her State. Dr. Albert Burton Moore at the University of Alabama has 
worked steadily on historical books and articles. Well known to Alabamians 
are William Brantley, James F. Sulzby, Peter Brannon, Rucker Agee, R. B. 
Henckell, Hill Ferguson, Allen Rushton and others, for their zeal and en- 


thusiasm in the perpetuation of the glories of their State. 


It is interesting to note that few, if any, of the authors included in this 
issue earn their livelihoods by writing alone. Some certainly could. Their 
professions range from clerk in a Jitney Jungle Supermarket to that of physi- 
cian—with teachers, housewives, and a librarian in between. Would they 
produce more if their bread-winning professions did not interfere? This is a 
standard alibi. We doubt that they would. What does a writer need? As 
one Alabama author says, “Talent, endurance and stubbornness.” ‘The pre- 


requisites vary with the individual. 


Librarians love authors and it goes without saying, they also love books. 


We hope the feeling is mutual. The Alabama Librarian salutes those whose 


biographies follow! 
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I was born in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, on 
May 7, 1920, and have 
been leading an inter- 
esting and confusing 
life ever since. That 
runs in the family. 


RC BERT O. BOWEN 
We're Welsh-Irish-Nor- 


ey " 
‘es ) 
a. 
wegian and further 


con usion doesn’t bother us. We just 
plow ahead without looking back, like 
my grandfather whose lodge once wanted 
to send. him back to County Cork as a 
representative to see the “old folks.” “I'll 
go,” he said, “‘and I can keep one foot in 
the boat.” 

Lacking his good sense, I enlisted in 
the Navy in 1937 and served a year in the 
Caribbean and six years in the Asiatic 
Fleet. I got involved with the Japanese 
Army in the Philippines early in 1942 as 
a prisoner-of-war and retained that un- 
pleasant title until 1945. 

After the war I became a G. I. student 
for a year at the Junior College of Con- 
necticut and four years at the University 
of Alabama. I took A. B. and M. A. de- 
grees at Alabama, studied and worked 
under Hudson Strode, and was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. I even managed to get 
married between quarters in 1947 to the 
former Dorothy Edwards of Bridgeport, 
who oddly enough was not a childhood 
sweetheart. 

While in college and out I’ve pub- 
lished verse in college publications and 
little magazines such as A.D. and the 
Montevallo Review. I've had stories in 
the Western Review, A.D., the Magazine 
of the Year, and others. And in the spring 
of 1951 Knopf brought out my first 
novel, The Weight of the Cross, which 
concerned a prisoner-of-war camp in the 
Philippines. 

Presently I teach English and fiction 
writing at the University of Alabama 
Center in Birmingham and am working 
on a new novel, Bamboo, which concerns 
a bunch of sailors in pre-war Manila. I 
live in an apartment at 1601 South 2lst 
Street, Birmingham, where I spend a lot 


of time keeping Paula Ann, my yearling 
daughter, from grazing on my books and 
manuscript. 


AUBREY TOULMIN CARNEY 


I was born an January 12, 1921, in 
Dayton, Ohio, the daughter of Harry 
Aubrey Toulmin, (attorney and author 
Social Historians, After Pershing into 
Mexico, Millions in Mergers, Patent Law 
for the Executive, etc.) and the former 
Margaret McCarty of Atlanta. I was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Oakwood 
and in the very Victorian library of 
Grandfather, the late Harry A. Toulmin, 
Sr., an imperfectly transplanted Souther- 
ner from Mobile. I was graduated from 
Knox School, Cooperstown, N.Y., and 
Smith College, cum laude (barely), with 
honors in history. I spent a year as a cub, 
writing obits, features, police news, etc., 
etc., on the Dayton Daily News. In 1943 
I was married to Captain F. B. Carney of 
the Air Force and of Birmingham and 
Kalamazoo, and for a year and a half 
we were moving to and from eight posts. 
I wound up briefly as a reporter for the 
Albuquerque Tribune, then was research 
assistant for my father, then assistant dor- 
mitory directress, Colonial Hall, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. I spent a year in Hud- 
son Strode’s writing class at the Univer- 
sity, getting acquainted with Grand- 
father’s home state and writing my first 
novel, No Certain Answer, which was 
published in 1947 by Harper & Bros. We 
settled in Birmingham after the war, 
where my spouse has established his own 
plowworks, and where my second novel, 
No Odds, No Victory (Scribners), was 
written. 


JAMES SAXON CHILDERS 


When James Saxon Childers was only 
20 he received a Rhodes Scholarship. 
In 1925, after four years residence in 
England, he returned to Birmingham 
and became a special lecturer and teacher 
of creative writing at Birmingham-South- 
ern College. Since then as a novelist, 
magazine writer and newspaper man, 





“Cy” Childers has become a _ national 
figure. 

Mr. Childers was born in Birmingham 
on April 19, 1899. He entered Oberlin 
College in 1916 after attending Phillips 
High School. He was graduated from 
Oberlin in 1920 after having interrupted 
college to enlist in the Naval Aviation 
in World War I. He took his Oxford 
B.A. degree from Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, in two years, but remained abroad 
for two more years. During this time he 
did research work and book collecting 
in England and on the continent. The 
priceless little book titled Mother Goose 
Rhymes which he picked up in Edin- 
burgh at a book stall for about forty-five 
cents is the oldest copy in the world. 


It was in 1925 that some of Mr. Chil- 
ders’ first books began to be published. 
In that year The Lives and Works of the 
Uneducated Poets was brought out by 
the Oxford University Press, with an in- 
troduction by Robert Southey. The Prose 
Tales of Mother Goose from the None- 
such Press, one of the most exclusive in 


the world, also appeared in this year. 
A number of his highly specialized books 
on English literature were also published 
during his stay in England. 


At Birmingham-Southern the author 
distinguished himself as a teacher, occu- 
pied himself by writing, globe trotting 
and adding to his fine private library. 
During this period he was Literary Edi- 
tor of The Birmingham News, and many 
of his students were in time to be associ- 
ated with this and other papers through- 
out the country. 


In 1926 Mr. Childers published Robert 
McAlpine, a Biography; Laurel and 
Straw in 1927; Hilltop in the Rain in 
1928; The Bookshop Mystery in 1929; 
Through Oriental Gates in 1930; From 
Siam to Suez in 1931; God Save the Duke 
in 1933; In the Deep South in 1936; Sail- 
ing South American Skies in 1936; 
Mumbo Jumbo, Esquire in 1941; Enemy 
Outpost in 1942; Erskine Ramsay: his 
life and achievements in 1942; War 
Eagles in 1942; Tomorrow We Reap 
(with James Street) in 1949. 
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At the beginning of World War II Ifr. 
Childers was commissioned for active sery- 
ice in the Air Corps G-2 staff. He saw 
service, as Colonel Childers, in this coun- 
try and overseas. After the war he re- 
turned to his new home, Red Acres Faim, 
in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. He znd 
his wife, the former Maurine Wh tte, 
lived there unti] just recently when he 
was made associate editor of The Atlanta 
Journal. 


ALICE FELLOWS 


I was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
November 13, 1928. 

Aside from a series of long and serious 
illnesses in my childhood, I grew up in 
normal and uneventful fashion, attend- 
ing Tuscaloosa schools, and finally, the 
University of Alabama. There I became 
a member of Hudson Strode’s creative 
writing class, and my only published 
work, Laurel, was written. I graduated 
from the University in June of 1948, 
but remained for another year in Tusca- 
loosa in order to complete my novel, 
for which I had received a Eugene F. 
Saxton fellowship. The novel was sold to 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, and soon 
afterward I came to New York to attend 
Columbia University. There I spent two 
years working on a Master’s degree in 
history, partly because the subject inter- 
ested me, and partly with the idea of 
eventually teaching history in a college. 
At the moment I am still in New York, 
working part time, writing on my next 
novel, and struggling with the author's 
eternal problem of how to make a living 
and find time to write as well. 


ROBERT FAUCETT GIBBONS 


I was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
May 1, 1915, a twin son of Anne Walshe 
(County Louth, Ireland) and James 
Booth Gibbons, (Autauga County, Ala- 
bama). I was educated in Alabama pub- 
lic schools of Vernon, Jasper, Sulligent, 
Decatur, Moulton, and Ashford, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1933; took a B.S. 
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» cee from API (Auburn) and an M.A. 
) the University of Alabama; and at 
‘sent am teaching at Tulane Univer- 
in New Orleans while doing work 

1 an advanced degree. As an agricul- 

1 conservation assistant I worked in 
wton (Escambia County) and Mont- 

» ery. During World War II I served 

; . staff communicator aboard an LST 

he Pacific. 
married Janie Moore of Tuscaloosa, 

d have a son, Whitfield, and a daugh- 
ter, Anne. 

All of my published work is in the 
field of fiction. I have done two novels— 
Bright Is the Morning (1943) and The 
Patchwork Time (1948). I have been a 
Rosenwald Fellow in creative writing 
and a winner of an Alfred A. Knopf 
fiction fellowship. My short stories, which 
have appeared in magazines as varied as 
New Republic, Atlantic, Esquire, Made- 
moiselle, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
American Mercury, Tomorrow, Blue Book 
and Diameter, are “A Loaf of Bread,” 
“Time’s End,” “The Tree House,” “The 
Poor Rich Uncle,” “War’s a Man’s 


Work,” “The Reluctant Wooing,” “The 
Brothers,” “A Thing Called Heart,” “The 
Barber Who Played in the Series,” “The 


Money Vine,” “The Serpent,” “The 
Prophet,” “The Defeated,” “The Mule 
with the Horn-Rimmed Glasses,” and 
“Season of Loss.” The first three were 
included in annual selections by Martha 
Foley for The Best American Short 
Stories (1942-43-49). 


SEALE HARRIS 


In Cedartown, Geor- 

gia, where I was born 

March 13, 1870, friends 

talked of “Harris luck.” 

The Harrises were poor 

but lucky. My father, 

Charles Hooks Harris, 

Confederate surgeon, 

Captain Lee’s Army of 

Virginia, 1861-65, had his academic train- 
ing at the University of Alabama and 
Roanoke College and was graduated in 


medicine at New York University. My 
mother, Margaret Anne Monk Harris, 
graduated at Fayetteville College, North 
Carolina, as class valedictorian. My eldest 
brother, James Coffee Harris, twelve 
years my senior, was my ideal and my 
teacher for eight years. He was responsible 
for my becoming a physician. 

Luck followed me through premedical 
course, the University of Georgia and 
through the University of Virginia medi- 
cal school. My “lucky star” guided me to 
Alabama in 1894, where I married the 
fairest, gentlest, loveliest, most popular 
girl in Union Springs. Ever afterwards I 
was known as Stella Rainer’s husband. 
She was inspiration for everything good 
I may have done since 1897. We were 
blessed with two children, Josephine, 
now Mrs. John J. Keegan, who is trying 
to take care of her father; and Seale, Jr. 
of whom General MacArthur wrote in 
1943, “He died in the service of his 
country.” Seale, Jr. was physician-in-chief 
of a hospital in New Guinea. 

In Union Springs I read a paper re- 
viewing current medical literature at 
meetings of the Bullock County Medical 
Society every month for nine years. In 
eleven years I saved enough money to re- 
pay thirty-five hundred dollars, which 
three brothers had lent me to complete 
my education, and to pay the expenses 
of my family for a year while I was en- 
gaged in post-graduate study at Johns 
Hopkins, Berlin and Vienna. 

Luck did not fail me in Mobile, where 
in 1906 I became professor of medicine 
in the medical department, University of 
Alabama; physician-in-chief of the Mobile 
City Hospital and editor of the Southern 
Medical Journal. The nine years spent in 
Mobile were among the happiest, most 
productive of my life. 

Then Birmingham, 1915. In World 
War I Lady Luck still followed me. I 
was a major, for eight months on the 
staff of Surgeon General Gorgas, and 
lieutenant colonel for ten months. I was 
then editor of War Medicine in Paris. 
Returning to Washington, I was pro- 
moted to colonel and assigned to col- 
laborate with Brigadier General Garrison 








in writing several chapters of the medi- 
cal history of World War I. I received 
a citation from General Pershing for 
“meritorious and distinguished service 
in France.” 

In 1920 the Seale Harris Clinic was 
founded. In 1922 I resigned as editor of 
the Southern Medical Journal and secre- 
tary of the Southern Medical Association 
and was made president. In 1923 cases of 
hyperinsulin were first recognized and 
many articles were contributed to medical 
journals and encyclopedias. In 1940 my 
first book, Clinical Pellagra was pub- 
lished. In 1946 Banting’s Miracle, biog- 
raphy of the discoverer of insulin, was 
published in the United States, Canada, 
Sweden, and Holland. In 1950 Woman’s 
Surgeon, life history of James Marion 
Sims, was published. 

In 1949 I was awarded Distinguished 
Service Medal of the American Medical 
Association, and the research medal of the 
Southern Medical Association. In 1950 I 
received an honorary LL.D. from the 
University of Alabama. I have practiced 
medicine for fifty-seven years. I am now 
writing another book to be published 
early in 1952. I have had a good time for 
nearly eighty-two years. 


WILLIAM STANLEY HOOLE 


As an author I can 
hardly be pigeon-holed 
because I have contrib- 
uted to everything from 
Esquire to The Ameri- 
can Scholar. 1 have had 
more than fifty essays 
and stories to appear in 
such popular and pro- 
fessional journals. as The Progressive 
Farmer, American Home, Outdoor Life, 
Holland’s, Sir!, The Country Gentleman, 
Facts, Childhood Education, Journal of 
Southern History, Library Quarterly, 
American Literature, and Journal of Lib- 
eral Religion. 1 have had two full-length 
biographies published, Sam Slick in 
Texas (1945), Alias Simon Suggs (1951); 
two historical treatises, Charleston Peri- 
odicals 1732-1865 (1936),;and The Ante- 





aa’. 
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Bellum Charleston Theatre (1946), six 
professional studies (for example, 7 he 
Classified List of Reference Books «nd 
Periodicals for College Libraries, 19-7), 
and several surveys of university and pub- 
lic libraries throughout the South. At 
present I am the editor of two pericdi- 
cals, The Alabama Review and The 
Southeastern Librarian, associate editor 
of The South Atlantic Quarterly, and co- 
editor of Good Reading, sponsored by 
the National Association of Teachers of 
English. 

For the past 7 years I have been direc- 
tor of libraries of the University of Ala- 
bama, and enjoy; taking part in our 
various state, regibnal and_ national li- 
brary associations. I was born in Darling- 
ton, South Carolina in 1903, hold the 
A.B., B.S.L.S., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees, 
and am a member of Phi Beta Kappa. | 
was lucky enough to marry Martha Anne 
Sanders of Bluffton, Georgia and have 
two little girls, Marcia DuBose and 
Elizabeth Stanley. We live at 914 Colonial 
Place, University, Alabama. 


MARY FASSETT HUNT 


I always wanted to be 
known as a “writer,” so 
I’m delighted to be in- 
cluded among “Ala- 
bama authors.” Actu- 
ally, I was born a West- 
erner, in Denver, Colo- 
rado, enough years ago 
to depress me when I 
remember them; so let me forget. We 
could see the glistening snow of Pike's 
Peak from the windows of a house built 
for my grandfather, who was a hack com- 
mercial artist. He painted stage scenery, 
and he created and exhibited a great 
canvas depicting the Civil War. Then 
he took it on tour in this country and 
Europe. 

But we left Denver when I began to 
grow up. My parents moved to Chicago 
where I attended school and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, from which I graduated. 
I never forgot that I wanted to be a 
writer, maybe because my other grand- 
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fa .er—the Irish one—had had a novel 
pt lished by Little, Brown and Com- 
pa sy in 1898. 

nyway, my marriage to Douglas Hunt 
w: not a detour from writing because 
he helped me and put up with me 
th ough many discouraging years. My 
so. put up with me, too, and friends 
he ped me, including Jimmy Childers. 

yn my part, I put up with my hus- 
band’s dogs. Then I came to love them 
an to want show Boxers, too. I’ve pub- 
lished many a story about Boxers in 
Boxer Briefs, a breed publication. 

i've published about twenty stories in 
various magazines, including The Yale 
Review, Story, McCall’s Magazine, To- 
day's Woman, American Prefaces, and 
other “little” magazines such as Prairie 
Schooner. It was there that Mr. Edward 
Aswell, then senior editor of Harper and 
Brothers, saw my work and wrote to ask 
if I planned to write a novel. Family 
Affair was published by Harper’s in 1948. 
Now I am working on my second book 
which I hope will soon be in print. 

What does a writer need? Talent— 
endurance—stubbornness. 


J. MAX McMURRAY 


Roanoke, Alabama is 

the place of my birth 

on 28 September 1908. 

I attended Auburn 

1924-29, the University 

of Virginia for the fol- 

lowing year and sum- 

mer, and Delta State 

College, Cleveland, 

Mississippi in 1932. Cleveland is in what 

a certain writer referred to as “the ador- 

able Delta”, a country unto itself, and 

one that has attracted many races and 

creeds. It is in the Delta that I have 

spent most of my adult life, with vaca- 

tions on the Mississippi and Alabama 

coasts. The Far Bayou was begun in 

Cleveland and finished in Attalla and 

Roanoke. I have published no other 

fiction. 

| am now living in Roanoke and 

working on another novel. 


ROBERT PAYNE* 


Pierre Stephen Robert Payne was born 
in Saltash, Cornwall, England on De- 
cember 4, 1911, son of a British naval 
architect and a French medical student. 
Young Payne studied at St. Paul’s School 
in London, the Diocesan College at 
Rondebosch, Cape Province, the Univer- 
sity of Capetown, and the University of 
Liverpool. After living in Munich and 
reading German literature there, Payne 
went to Paris where he took varied courses 
in medieval poetry at the Sorbonne, and 
even a few lessons in sculpture. 

In 1941, Mr. Payne was sent to China 
for the British Ministry of Information. 
He reported the Battle of Changsha for 
the London Times. In 1942 he became as- 
sociated with Fuhtan University near 
Chungking and later Lienta University 
at Kunming, where for four years he 
taught English literature and naval 
architecture. 

His literary career began at the age of 
seven when he wrote The True Adven- 
tures of Princess Sylvia, and he has been 
writing ever since. Writing under the 
pseudonyms Robert Young and Valentin 
Tikhonov he had five or six titles pub- 
lished in England before Forever China 
appeared in America in 1945. 

It seems incredible that so young a 
man has published a hundred articles in 
magazines and journals, in addition to 
forty-two books. Torrents of Spring, 
David and Anna, The Bear Coughs at 
the North Pole, The Revolt of Asia, China 
Awake, Forever China, The Rose Tree 
and Other Poems are some of the titles. 

In 1946 Mr. Payne left China and 
later came to the United States. He has 
been living for the past few years in 
Montevallo, Alabama where he is pro- 
fessor of English and resident author at 
Alabama College for Women. 


*Editor’s note: Mr. Payne declined to write 
an autobiographical sketch, saying, “A writ- 
er’s biography is usually unimportant, he is 
incapable of writing about himself objec- 
tively, and it is not his job.” The above in- 
formation was condensed from an article by 
Frances J. Wallace in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, December 1947. 





VIRGINIA SORENSEN 


I was born in Provo, 

Utah. The date (and 

I don’t mind yet!) was 

February 12, 1912. My 

ancestors on one side 

came from Denmark, 

on the other from Eng- 

land and Scotland, so I 

am a combination rath- 

er typical in this country. My great grand- 

father Alexander was a Southerner and 

went West with the Mormons in 1846, 

after living with the people in their city, 

Nauvoo, Illinois, during the height of 

Joseph Smith’s career. Nauvoo was the 

setting for my first novel, A Little Lower 

Than the Angels, published by Knopf in 

1942. I lived in Utah until my marriage 

in 1933, receiving my B.A. from Brigham 

Young University the same year. I stud- 

ied one year at the School of Journalism 

at the U. of Missouri. I suppose my most 

unusual and varied experience has come 

in connection with special studies for my 

books, especially the study in Sonora, 

Mexico, done on a John Simon Guggen- 
heim Fellowship in 1946-47. 


At present I am writing at home, tak- 
ing care of my family (a daughter, 17, 
and a son, 15, and a husband who is 
Professor of English at A.P.I.), and being 
an officer in the Auburn P-T.A. That’s 
about all the time I have, but I miss 
teaching, having found it very stimu- 
lating to work with young writers. Be- 
fore a period of teaching at A.P.I., I 
taught at several writers’ conferences and 
workshops in the West. 


I have published five novels, A Little 
Lower Than the Angels, On This Star, 
The Neighbors, The Evening and the 
Morning, and The Proper Gods. I have 
done short fiction (one of my stories ap- 
peared in the O. Henry Collection for 
1948), poetry, articles, and reviews for the 
New York Herald Tribune Books. The 
Proper Gods is the result of my Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, together with a series 
of short stories which have appeared in 
the Arizona Quarterly and the New 
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Mexico Quarterly. In my work-in-prog- 
ress I am back home in Utah, writing a 
story about Cache Valley, one of the love- 
liest of the Utah valleys. 


JULIAN LEE RAYFORD* 


I am the most widely UNknown. poet 
in America. In my first ten years of writ- 
ing I earned $400 (no cents). That makes 
$40 a year, six bits a week, ten cents a 
day. And in those days, thank God, there 
were no Truman Taxes! 


I was first published in H. L. Menc- 
ken’s American Mercury, October 1926. 
A high school English teacher encour- 
aged me to write. She went on to become 
a full professor at the University of Ala- 
bama. I remained a starry-eyed poet. Does 
anyone make me a full professor, an as- 
sociate professor, instructor, anything? 


Hell, no! I’m stuck with being a poet. 


During the years I have had poems, 
articles, stories published in Scribner's, 
Esquire, Coronet, Pageant, Theatre Aris, 
Encore, The American Mercury (later). 
I also did a series of entries on American 
folk heroes in the American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. 


My books are as follows: Ancient Door- 
ways, a pamphlet of poems, 1932 (Teu- 
felsdreck Press); Cottonmouth, a novel of 
some 400 pages, 1941 (Scribners). (Of 
the latter, beautiful reviews, but no sym- 
pathy from the cash register.); The First 
Christmas Dinner, the only comic inter- 
pretation of the Nativity ever done, 1947 
(Rapier House). (Price of five bucks a 
throw routed even the potential custo- 
mers); Child of the Snapping Turtle: 
Mike Fink, a novel, 1951 (Abelard Press), 
with a ten-inch recording of the author 
singing with impressive melody the songs 
written and chanted by Mike Fink him- 
self. Reviews were both good and bad. 
Public conspiracy to leave it die the 
death. 


*Editor’s note: Mr. Rayford was born in 
Mobile, Alabama, April 7, 1908. 
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J-~HN CRAIG STEWART 


Born in Selma, Ala- 

bama, January 20, 

1915, but I lived most 

of my childhood in the 

country. Moved to 

Montgomery, Alabama 

at age twelve where I 

attended the city pub- 

lic schools and gradu- 

ated at Lanier High School in June 1932. 
It was during those years that I found 
writing was the thing I would do. I 
wrote my first story at the age of twelve. 

{ entered the University of Alabama 
in the Fall of 1932 when I was seventeen. 
I majored in journalism that year, feel- 
ing that was the proper medium through 
which a creative writer should approach 
his craft and make a living at the same 
time. After a year of unforgettable col- 
lege life, I had to leave school and go 
to work. 

My first job was as a bundle boy in a 
shirt manufacturing plant employing all 
Negro labor except myself and three 
other white boys. I earned twelve dollars 
a week there for over six months. My 
immediate superior was named Sylvester, 
and she was three shades darker than 
bituminous coal. My next job was as 
summer season rental agent for a real 
estate agency in Montgomery. 

Other jobs which followed included 
such efforts as batterboard boy on a 
sewerage construction project, house to 
house salesman (commission) for a gas 
appliance company, filling station at- 
tendant, clerk in the AAA offices, appren- 
tice in a cotton mill. 

After a try at West Point, where I 
failed in academics at the end of my first 
year, I went to Chicago where I got a 
job as salesman for Mack Truck Com- 
pany. All that fall and winter I slipped 
and slid around on the icy streets of the 
Loop, trying to sell five thousand dollar 
Mack Trucks to money-wise Yankees. I 
came back home in February, 1938. 

Back home I started to write again 
but could not sell my stuff. In June I 
went to work for the State Employment 


Service as interviewer. The best thing 
about that job was that there I met my 
wife. We were married the following 
Feb. 1, 1939. I worked as interviewer 
until February 1, 1941 when I went to 
work for the duPont Paint Service Store 
in Montgomery and was promoted to 
cashier that summer. 

On December 26, 1941 I volunteered 
for service in the Army Air Corps. Gradu- 
ated at OCS in June 1942 and went over- 
seas to the Pacific theatre in October 
1942 where I remained until October, 
1945. My job was S-4 (Supply and Ma- 
teriel) officer for a fighter group. I was 
discharged with the rank of major in 
November, 1945. 

I went to work in January 1946 as 
Office and Credit Manager for the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. in Mont- 
gomery and remained there for ten 
months when I decided to come back to 
college on the GI Bill, get my degree and 
try writing under Professor Hudson 
Strode. It seems to have been a wise 
choice. Since that Fall in ’46 I have sold 
stories to McLeans of Canada, The At- 
lantic Monthly, and American Mercury. 
My first novel, Through the First Gate, 
was published by Dodd, Mead & Co. in 
1950. 

I received my Master’s Degree here at 
the University of Alabama in August 
1950, and since that time have been In- 
structor in English and Fiction Writing 
here. I am working on my second novel, 
tentatively entitled, One Earth, One Cry. 
The second one is no easier than the 
first. 


HUDSON STRODE 


My ancestor John 

Strode came to Vir- 

ginia in 1640 from 

Devonshire, that south- 

ernmost county of Eng- 

land famous for its 

strawberries and clot- 

ted cream. The origi- 

nal manor house built 

in 1400 still stands on the Strode estate 
near the village of Plympton-St. Mary’s, 
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seven miles from Plymouth. In different 
generations most of the younger sons of 
the family became officers in the British 
Navy, but among my literary forbears 
are William Strode, the seventeenth cen- 
tury lyric poet, and Ralph Strode, that 
fourteenth century “philosophic” friend 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, and the reputed 
author of “Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight.” 

My own father, Thomas Fuller Strode, 
was born in Huntsville, Alabama, at 
“Montesano,” the home of my paternal 
great-grandfather, Thomas Martin, who 
moved to Alabama from Virginia in 
1808. My mother’s father, Col. Isaac B. 
Hudson, was born in Macon, Georgia. 

I was brought up in Demopolis,* Ala- 
bama, where my thrice-widowed mother, 
Hope Hudson Strode MacMillen Prout, 
still lives. Here I attended grammar 
school and high school, always standing 
second in my class and never quite able 
to capture first place held securely by the 
local photographer’s daughter. In 1909, 
at sixteen, I entered the University of 
Alabama in the Liberal Arts School, 
having changed my mind on the train 
about taking civil engineering as I had 
purposed. I joined the DKE fraternity 
and the dramatic club Blackfriars, where 
in my Freshman year I played Sebastian 
in Twelfth Night and the Devil in a cut 
version of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. During 
the first half of my junior year I stayed 
out of college and worked on a farm in 
Kentucky and I increased in weight from 
99 pounds at the end of my freshman 
year to 119. In May, 1913, I graduated 
with my class, receiving an A. B. degree. 

Not knowing what to do with myself I 
offered to teach English in the Demop- 
olis High School, but was denied the job 
because I split an infinitive in discussing 
my qualifications with the School Board. 
So I went to pursue graduate study at 
Columbia University, because that institu- 
tion was located in New York, America’s 
theatrical center. I worked my way 
“through,” by taking various jobs, 
among them “walking on” with Sir John- 


*Editor’s note: Mr. Strode was born in 
Cairo, Illinois, October 31, 1893. 
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stone Forbes-Robertson, the _ greatest 
Shakespearean actor of his time and the 
best Hamlet since Edwin Booth. I wro‘e 
my master’s thesis on the stage history 91 
Hamlet and received my M.A. degree n 
June, 1914. 

Instead of going to England to study 
acting as I planned, I accepted an in- 
structorship in English at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. After two pleasant years in Syra- 
cuse, in which I did some dramatic 
criticism and book reviewing, I was asked 
back to the University of Alabama as an 
associate professor in English. Besides 
teaching Shakespeare at Alabama | 
taught all the classes in public speaking 
and for ten years directed and produced 
all the performances of Blackfriars. In 
1924 I was made a full professor. 


In 1922-23 I was granted a leave of 
absence and lived at Sorrento on the Bay 
of Naples for nine months and wrote 
short stories. My first story, ‘““The Im- 
perial Battle,” had been published in 
Forum in 1917. My first story to be pub- 
lished abroad appeared in the English 
Review in 1923. 


On December 20, 1924, I married 
Therese Cory, the only daughter of Chap- 
pell Cory of Roebuck Springs, Birming- 
ham. In 1929 the University gave me 
another leave of absence, this time be- 
cause of ill health, and we went to Ber- 
muda, where we lived for three and a half 
years. Here I wrote The Story of Ber- 
muda (published 1932), which started 
me in the “interpretation of foreign 
lands” type of book I have been doing 
for almost two decades. The latest one, 
Denmark Is a Lovely Land, appeared in 
the fall of 1951. Besides books of travel 
I wrote two histories of Latin American 
countries: The Pageant of Cuba (1934) 
and Timeless Mexico (1944). 

Besides teaching Shakespeare, for the 
past thirteen years I have given a course 
at the University in novel and short story 
writing, which has achieved more success 
than I could have dreamed. Thirty novels 
written by my students have been sold to 
top flight publishers like Knopf, Har- 
court-Brace, Viking, Harpers. Numerous 
first prizes in national literary contes's 
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ve been won both with novels and 
| ort stories. 

The year 1939 my wife and I spent in 
| » Scandinavian countries, where I gath- 
» od material for Finland Forever (1941) 

d Sweden: Model for a World (1950). 

2 were in Finland when World War II 
» gan. Three months before Pearl Har- 

r we moved to a Swedish modern home 

had just built in the country five 
les from Tuscaloosa, in the midst of 
enty acres of dogwoods, pines, and 
tulip trees. We have lived contentedly 
here ever since, with never a radio to 
disturb the peace. My wife and I both 
enjoy gardening and reading, our special 
hobbies, and I continue to do consider- 
able traveling by air. At the age of 49 
I bought my first automobile, a hydra- 
matic Olds ’41, which is still in excellent 
condition. I hope my life will go on for 
many years more or less just as it does at 
present. I am now turning away from 
two decades of love affairs with foreign 
countries to the Southern field and work- 
ing on an interpretative biography of the 
President of the Confederacy, Jefferson 
Davis. 


CARLYLE TILLERY 


I am mostly of Scotch- 

Irish descent. I was 

born at Greensburg, 

Louisiana, December 6, 

1904. Attended public 

school at Jena, Louisi- 

ana and Montpelier, 

Louisiana. My father 

was a country merchant 

and farmer. I graduated from high school 

at Centenary Academy, Shreveport, Lou- 

isiana, in 1924; and graduated from Mis- 

sissippi State College, in agriculture, in 
1928. 

I have been working for Tuscaloosa 
Jitney Jungle Supermarket Number 1 
since shortly after my discharge from the 
Army in August 1945. I was a timekeeper 
on banana plantations in Central Amer- 
ica for two years in the 1930’s, but most 
of my work prior to coming to Tusca- 
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loosa was as a Statistical clerk in Agri- 
cultural Economics and Agronomy. 

I enrolled in Hudson Strode’s Cre- 
ative Writing Class at Alabama Univer- 
sity in September, 1945. I had written a 
rough draft of a novel, later entitled 
Red Bone Woman, prior to entering 
the writing class. Was in the class three 
years, and with the help of criticisms of 
Mr. Strode and of members of the class, 
got the novel rewritten in better shape. 
John Day published it in 1950, and Avon 
published a pocket reprint of it in June 
of last year. 

My only other published work is a 
short poem published last year by Ala- 
bama University Press in an anthology of 
poetry by past and present University 
Alabama students. The anthology was 
edited by Dr. Augustus Mason, teacher 
of verse writing at the University. The 
anthology is entitled These Unmusical 
Days. 

I am making gradual progress in writ- 
ing another book. Write short stories too, 
but magazine editors don’t agree with 
me that they are short stories, so the 
few I’ve written remain unpublished. 


HOWELL VINES 


I was born November 22, 1899 in the 
Warrior River Country of Jefferson 
County, and grew up there. My educa- 
tion was received in the public schools 
of this county, and at the University of 
Alabama and Harvard. My wife is the 
former Alma Huey of Hueytown, and we 
have one daughter, Carolyn. 

I have been identified with the English 
Departments of Rice Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and Shorter College. 
In addition to two novels, A River Goes 
With Heaven (Little, Brown, 1930), and 
This Green Thicket World (Little, 
Brown, 1934), I have had short stories 
published in The Atlantic Monthly and 
The Southern Review. A River Goes 
With Heaven first appeared serially in 
The Atlantic Monthly. 

I am currently living in Montgomery 
at 390 Winthrop Court. 
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A NEW ALABAMA TITLE 


Ante-Bellum Mansions of Alabama. By 
Ralph Hammond; Photographs by 
the author; plans by Edwin B. Lan- 
caster, A.I.A. Architectural Book 
Publishing Company, 1951. 196 pp. 
$10.00. 


Here is a book every public library in 
Alabama will wish to own, and of course 
college and university libraries too. 


Mr. Hammond has selected some fifty- 
odd ante-bellum houses out of the two 
thousand houses of the mansion type 
standing in Alabama today, and _ has 
photographed them beautifully, from the 
exterior and in some instances the in- 
terior. A historical sketch accompanies 
the photographs of each house and often 
there are architectural drawings of floor 
plans. He has divided the State into seven 
sections and has been wise in the selec- 
tion of an architect to assist him in pre- 
paring the book. There are many beauti- 
ful pictures of such outstanding homes as 
the “Forks of Cypress,” the Gorgas Home, 
and President’s Mansion at the Univer- 
sity, and the Semmes House in Mobile. 


The book would have been more beau- 
tiful if gravure had been used instead of 
copper half-tones, but this would have 
made its price almost prohibitive. Despite 
the fact that there is much to be desired 
in the general layout and typography of 
the book, it is nevertheless a good book 
and both author-photographer and pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated. 


FHT. 








Our thanks to Mr. Zac Smith of 
Birmingham for his generosity in 
making possible the inclusion of 


photographs in this issue. 








SPEEDY 


Fast protection for pamphlets and paper- 
covered periodicals up to % inch thick. 


® Nothing to moisten, sew or drill. 

®@ Staples penetrate special hinge strip 
easily. 

@ Inexpensive—cuts costs in processing. 

®@ Available in all standard sizes. 

@ See page 43—New No. 51 Catalog. 
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SINCE 1906 
BOOKS OLD AND NEW 








NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


SK about our plan 
for increasing 
your book budget by 
sending discards and 
duplicates for credit. 
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Wholesalers and Distributors 
For All Publishers 
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WHEN SHOPPING IN 
OFFICE SUPPLIES FOR 


BIRMINGHAM 
LIBRARIES 


Visit 





THE LARGEST 


BOOK STORE IN ALABAMA SPORTING GOODS 


¥ 


Baptist Book Store : ; 
dest tek San en Business Equipment Co. 


Established 27 Years 
Shataghem. Aisheme Huntsville, Alabama Phone 71-74 
Phone 54-0693 

















Ask for McClurg’s 
PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book. regardless of size. 
Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your books 
longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many replacements. 


Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 
° 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street e Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 























We have excellent books for 
your school and city library. 
Our prices, bindings, and serv- 
ice are unequalled. Free cata- 
logues and graded lists are 
yours for the asking. 


Junior Literary Guild of America 

Young People’s Division of Literary 
Guild 

Literary Guild of America 

Doubleday Pre-bound Juveniles 

Doubleday and Garden City Books 


Doubleday & Co., Inc. 


Institutional Dept. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


By courtesy of—L. Sandsmark 
Representative 
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COMPTON'S 2" 


Encyclopedia 


In its 1952 edition Compton's continues 
the dynamic growth that has made it 
an indispensable library and classroom 
tool. 


In the 469 new and revised articles in 
the ‘52 edition, as in all Compton ma- 
terials, carefully selected teaching pic- 
tures combine with stintulating text to 
present the full factual story that meets 
the reference needs of all boys and 
girls. 


Compton's, with the handy Fact-Index 
at the back of each volume, is a time- 
saving quick reference source for the 
busy librarian. 


For information on the ‘52 Compton's 
write to: 


EARLE M. BLACK, Dist. Mgr. 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
2321 Devine St. Columbia 5, S. C. 








CLASS “A” LIBRARY BINDINGS 


MEMBER 
of the 
LIBRARY 
BINDING INSTITUTE 


COMPETENT RELIABLE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Recognized EXPERTS in Library Binding 
BOOKS — PERIODICALS — LAW BOOKS — THESES 


Write for Prices and Particulars to 


ART GUILD BINDERY, Inc. 


324 EAST NINTH STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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COMPLETE 
PREBINDING 
SERVICE 


| 


You Can Buy 
Any Book of Any Publisher 
From Us In Our 


“Bound To Stay Bound” 
—BINDING— 


Prebound Library 
Books Rebinding 


New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 




















Send Us Your Book and Library 
Supply Orders For Prompt 
and Efficient Service 


Books from all publishers available in 
publishers bindings or library bindings. 


We are your state distributor for Cad- 
mus Books. 


Old books rebound and returned to 
you within a few days. 


A complete line of library supplies. 


STANDARD SCHOOL SERVICE 


3827 FIRST AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 6, ALABAMA 
PHONES 9-6196—9-6197 








740 St. Charles Avenue 





service. 


THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 


New Orleans 12, La. 


We sell the books of all publishers in original 
publishers bindings and library bindings. 


We specialize in handling complete library orders. 


All orders receive personal attention—prompt 
Individual reports sent on “shorts”. 


SEND YOUR NEXT ORDER TO THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 





... that for 75 years Library Bureau has built furniture ey * 
and equipment of only one quality — the best. Your 
library‘s present — and its future — are secure when you 
». tp x. ~ LB equipment. Write or phone for Catalog LB at 
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